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school at Logansport, Ind, to which his parents
removed In 1846, ended when he was thirteen.
After his father was robbed and murdered while
returning- from the California gold fields, the lad
became an apprentice tinsmith. At the outbreak
of the Civil War he joined Company A of the
9th Indiana Infantry, in which he became cor-
poral, saw service in skirmishes in West Vir-
ginia, and was mustered out in July 1861. He
became sergeant in the 2nd Indiana Cavalry, was
commissioned first lieutenant, and assigned to
the nth Indiana Cavalry, with which he served
until the end of the war. He became a captain
on Sept. i, 1864, and left the service on May 29,
1865. Though he had two horses shot under him,
he was never wounded. He was married on
Apr. 12, 1864, while on leave from the front, to
Anna Laura Mason, the daughter of B. B. Mason.
They had four children. During the difficult
financial days that followed the Civil War he
entered the hardware business, but in 1867 he
returned to the army as second lieutenant of
cavalry. He was assigned to the loth Cavalry,
a colored regiment then newly organized, and
was promoted to first lieutenant in the regular
establishment the same year. He participated in
the winter campaigns against the Cheyenne,
Comanche, and Kiowa in 1868-69 and again in
1874-75.

At the close of the latter campaign he took
a detail of about seventy Indian prisoners in.
irons to Fort Marion at St. Augustine, Fla.
While in charge of these prisoners during the
next three years he carried on his first experi-
ments in the methods of Indian education that
were to be his lifework. Owing to his remark-
able success, he was transferred in 1878 to Hamp-
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute in Vir-
ginia, where he remained for a year organizing
its Indian branch. Becoming doubtful of the
wisdom of educating Indians and negroes to-
gether, he requested the use of Carlisle Bar-
racks at Carlisle, Pa., in which to begin the first
non-reservation federal Indian school. The first
party of students arrived on Oct. 6, 1879, under
his personal care. It consisted of eighty-two
Sioux, still wearing- tribal costume. The school
was formally authorized by Congress in 1882.
At first no effort was made to give instruction of
more than grammar-school grade, and it was
frequently necessary to begin by teaching the
young Indians English. The course was ulti-
mately extended to include the first two years of
high school and some teacher-training. The first
class was graduated in 1889. After the Span-
ish-American War, Porto-Rican students were
added. In his years of service five thousand In-
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dian boys and girls of more than seventy tribes
passed under his tutelage. It was never neces-
sary to diverge greatly from the founder's orig-
inal plan. The school divided its work between
ordinary academic instruction and vocational
training. Government funds were supplemented
by private contributions. Students were paid for
much of their work, encouraged to save, and paid
interest on their savings. Under the "outing"
system, Indian boys and girls were placed in
carefully selected white homes, mostly in Penn-
sylvania, and they attended public schools, with
some supervision by visiting members of the Car-
lisle staff. The Indian School encouraged ath-
letics and recreation, and the school football team
and the school band were for many years among
the most famous in the East. He believed that
the solution of the Indian problem did not lie in
any attempt to preserve and develop a distinc-
tively Indian culture but lay rather in teaching
the individual Indian to make a place for him-
self in the white man's world. To achieve this,
he endeavored to separate young Indians from
tribal influences, give them sound elementary
educations, and bring them into contact with the
better elements in white society, He was nat-
urally a severe critic of many aspects of the of-
ficial Indian policy and had many conflicts with
bureaucrats. Such a course aroused the opposi-
tion of those who disagreed with his underlying
philosophy, of certain western communities that
disliked having Indian appropriations spent in
the East, and of those who resented his methods
and his criticism. He was made colonel on Jan.
24, 1903, was retired on Feb. 17, 1903, and was
advanced to rank of brigadier-general on the
retired list by act of Congress on Apr. 23, 1904.
On July i, 1904, he was relieved of the superin-
tendency of the school of which he had been an
integral part for twenty-five years. After his re-
tirement, he devoted himself to discussions of
Indian policy and advocacy of citizenship for
Indians. In 1908 he published a pamphlet, The
Indian Industrial School, that told a good deal
of the history of the school at Carlisle and of
his own attitude toward his work. He died in
the army hospital at San Francisco.
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PRATT, SERENO STANSBURY (Mar, 12,
i8s8-Sept 14, 1915), journalist, editor, author,
was born at Westmoreland, Herkimer County,
N". Y. His father was Enfield Loring Pratt, a
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